REMINISCENCES

out to luncheon. Among the most intimate friends he
has, there are men at whose dinner-table he has never
sat. People have given up even inviting him, for they
know that he will not comply with the invitation.
When a member of the House he was to be seen dining
with some of his friends almost every day at a table in
the room where strangers may not be brought, and with
these friends he was always animated, and full of hu-
mourous and witty talk. But nothing could induce him
to go into the room where strangers may be brought,
and dine with his friends and some strangers there. In
the members' smoking-room he was almost always the
centre of a deeply interested group made up of men of
all parties who delighted to exchange ideas with him
and to listen to him. But he could not be prevailed
upon to dine at any of their houses. When the session
was over he would disappear, and his friends would
know nothing more of him for a time. There was a
belief among them that he went generally to some of
the northern watering-places where no one was likely to
know him, but no particular evidence can be produced
to sustain the belief. His great enjoyments are coffee
and cigars. He drinks no wine or spirits or malt liquor
of any sort. At one time he used to be a great lover of
the theatre, and he has an exquisite taste for dramatic
art. But of late years he seems to have given up that
enjoyment too. It is a curious paradox that a man so
well qualified for society, and who finds such pleasure
in talking with men of the House of Commons, should
in all other ways lead the life of a recluse in London.
Seldom has such a life of contrasting moods been known
in the regions of Parliament.

Moods?   Yes, there is where the trouble conies in.
Up to the present a stranger reading these pages might
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